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Photograph of the statue, “Gloucester 
Fisherman,” in memory of fishermen 
lost at sea. (F.S.A. photo by Rothstein) 



























ON TOP OF 
NEW ENGLAND 


HERE are several delightful ways of getting to the top of New England, as you can see 

by some of the photographs on this page. Oldest and slowest way of getting there is to 
walk, which involves crawling on all fours at certain steep spots. Newest and fastest way 
is to be whisked up in the aerial tram which has recently been constructed up the side of 
Cannon Mountain in New Hampshire. But most enjoyable way of all (in our opinion) is to 
ride up in the chugging little Mt. Washington cog railway train, with its funny-looking stubby 
engine and one passenger car. Can you think of several reasons why the car is pushed. 
rather than pulled, by the engine? Locate Mt. Washington on the map on page 4. 
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* SMALL BUT POWERFUL: The Mt. Washington cog 
, railway. the first of its kind in the world, was com- 
pleted in 1869, and has been in operation (dur- 
ing summer months) ever since. It is a cog 
road of the rack and pinion type. with 

a toothed driving gear on the engine 
which is in continuous mesh with 
the spaces in the central rail. This 
provides the maximum power and 
prevents backsliding. The railway 

is 3 miles long and takes 1 hr. 
10 min. to ascend the highest 
peck of the White Mts. 
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LIMBING the N. E. corner of the U. S. A.. 
ese two fellows are determined to reach 
e highest peak in Maine—Mt. Katahdin. 
; Indian name meaning “highest place.” 
W. Edw. White 









F. 8. A. photo by Rothstein 






ABOVE: The Aerial Tramway up Cannon Mt. 
in New Hampshire consists of two-way cables 
with a passenger car (holding 27 persons) 
suspended from each. Photo shows the “up” 
car about to enter the stafion at the top of 
the mountain. At exactly the same time the 
. “down” car is entering the station below. 
The one way trip takes seven minutes. 





LEFT: Skiing is New England’s most popular 
winter sport. The ski trails vary in difficulty. 
but this one. as the sign warns, is for experts. 


















RIGHT: At this point we want you to stop 
thinking of New England as a grand play- 
ground, and turn your thoughts to the hard 
work that goes on there, and the people who 
do it. Here is a Maine woodsman, cutting pulp 
wood (mainly spruce) for the paper mills. 












HERE are really two New Eng- 
lands. One is the New England 
of towns and villages and busy 
cities lining the harbors and the riv- 
ers. The other New England is Old 


New England, where the people 
farm, fish, and hunt for a living. 


Somewhere between the two is the 
New England that is advertised as 
Vacationland. This is the New Eng- 
land of tourist camps, summer visi- 
tors, artist colonies, yacht races, 
souvenir shops, roadside stands, his- 
torical monuments, and concrete 
highways. 

The annual trip of city visitors to 
the country is only one way these 
two sections of New England ex- 
change goods with each other. They 
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OME GROWN” ICE, and plen- 


ty of it, in Maine, Vermont and New Homp- 
shire. Farmers co-operate in cutting the ice 
from ponds, as shown in picture on right. 
Each farmer has an ice house, where he packs 
the ice in sawdust to keep it for summer use. 
Above photo, taken in August, shows Ver- 
mont farmer bringing out piece of ice to sell 
to a summer visitor. Farmer's son on left will 
clean sawdust off ice with pail of water. 
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also swap watches for vegetables, 
shoes for corn, hats for fish, and guns 
for tobacco. They swap fire insurance 
for butter and eggs. 

Actually, as you will realize, they 
do not swap goods. They trade the 
vegetables for money, and trade 
money for watches, but the effect is 
the same as if the exchange took 
place without money. 

These exchanges help to make New 
England a unified region, perhaps 
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The Yankee Character 


Today There Are Two Kinds of New Englanders: The 
Old Families on the Farms, and the City Dwellers 


more so than any other section of the 
United States. This does not mean 
that New England can stand off by 
itself and enjoy life without doing 
business with the rest of the country. 
New England’s factories and business 
houses need all other 42 states and 
are grateful for all the customers 
they can get throughout the world 


The City Folks 


New England farmers, though they 
are of an independent turn of mind, 
depend on cities to sell their farm 
products. The people in Boston and 
other cities drink milk less than 24 
hours after it comes from cows in 
Vermont or New Hampshire. Maine 
potatoes, New Hampshire pulpwood, 
Connecticut tobacco, Massachusetts 
onions, Vermont maple syrup, are a 
few of the leading products that pro- 
vide New England farmers with the 
money they use to buy the products 
of the city. 

You can obtain a faint idea of the 
sort of people who live in New Eng- 


land cities from the article about 
Boston last week. Two-thirds of 
them, you remember were either 


foreign-born or had at least one for- 
eign-born parent. There were many 
Italians, Irish, Russians, French-Ca- 
nadians, and other nationalities 
among them. Over half were of Ro- 
man Catholic stock, and about one in 
five were Jewish. The towns vote 
Democratic. One town, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, a busy manufacturing 
center, votes Socialist. 

Rural New England, on the other 
hand, votes Republican. It is wholly 


















white, mainly Protestant, and the 
few Finns, Poles, Swedes, and Portu- 
guese who have taken to the farm, 
soon adopt the ideas of their native- 
born neighbors. 

Most of the city immigrants have 
also absorbed New England ideas. 
For example, in the celebration of 
the 300th birthday, the prize float— 
showing the landing of the Pilgrims 
—was won by a group of New Brit- 
ain Italians. 

It is not so much the memory of 
the old country or the teachings of 
their religion which make city New 
Englanders different from the Yan- 
kee* farmers. The difference depends 
more on the way they live. 


Used to Being Bossed 


Most city people work in a large 
factory or business. They are used to 
being bossed. They are used to herd- 
ing together in street cars, apartment 
houses, and in political clubs, lodges, 
or labor unions. And they have a 
special job to do. Outside of that spe- 
cial job, they are not used to doing 
much by themselves. 

For example, Jennie is a skilled 
hand at assembling a carriage for a 
typewriter. It takes her 17 minutes 
to put together one carriage; the av- 
erage person would need a day. But 

*WORDS TO THE WISE. Yankee (yang- 
kee), a nickname for a native of New Eng- 
land. Also, it is sometimes used by a foreign- 
er, mainly by the English, to refer to any citi- 
zen of the United States. Also, Southerners 
often refer to Northerners as Yankees. In this 
article, “The Yankee Character,” we are 
using it to refer to native New Englanders 
The word is derived from the name Jankin 
(nickname for John), the name the Dutch 
settlers of New York gave to English colo- 
nists in Connecticut 
Farm Security Administration photo by Kothstein 
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Jennie cannot put together a whole 
typewriter. To assemble a whole 
typewriter, she would have to make 
5,000 separate adjustments of 1,700 
parts. All she can assemble is the car- 
riage. And Jennie can’t cook. Her 
mother never taught her, and now 
she eats in a boarding house. Jennie 
can’t make a dress, either. She buys 
all her clothes in a ready-to-wear 
store. 

Her room-mate Molly works in a 
dress-making factory as an expert 
button sewer, but Molly can’t make a 
dress either. Molly also buys her 
clothes in a store. That is how Jennie 
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Cranberry Cannere Ine 

CRANBERRIES are scooped up in 
wooden scoops like the above. An interesting 
thing is that about 20% of the crop is knocked 
off the vines by the scoop. and falls to the 
ground. But does this 20% go to waste? The 
answer is seen in the picture on the right. The 
field is flooded; the berries rise to the top and 
float; and the wind blows them all down to 
one end of the field. where men scoop them 
up into boxes. What do you say to that for 
harnessing nature! 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, a weekly for 
through May 
Editor. 


Entered as second-class matter Sept. 1, 


ant 
SUGAR‘N TIME is the happiest season for Vermont farmers. 
In early spring, they tap their maple trees and in metal pails collect 
the sap and boil it into syrup and sugar in a special kind of boiler. 


the Upper Elementary 
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1937, at the post office at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
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and Molly, who know their own work 
well, deperd upon other people to 
do things for them, while other peo- 
ple depend on the special skills of 
Jennie and Molly. 

The rural New Englander is dif- 
ferent. Instead of turning on the 
steam heat or lighting the gas, he is 
used to cutting kindling for his stove. 
Instead of going to the butcher shop 
for all his meat, he slaughters his 
own calves and pigs, and cures the 
ham in his own smoke-house, and 
makes his own lard. He doesn’t call 
a plumber to fix the sink, or a car- 
penter to patch the roof; he makes 
his own repairs. Instead of hiring a 
contractor, he pitches in with his 
neighbors to build a meeting house. 
He is always on hand to help a friend 
bring in a crop. In short, the rural 
New Englander is used to doing 
things for himself. He.is not used to 
having things done for him. 


Rich In Character 

This way of living is the hard way. 
New Englanders of this sort are 
bound to admit they are poor in 
pocketbook, but they are rich in their 
character. Rural New England life 
makes a man skilled at many tasks. 
He respects good work, and he scorns 
loud talk. He is sure of his own abil- 
ity and opinions. He is often stub- 


PLANTING ONIONS 


south-central part of Massachusetts, onions are a leading crop. This 
is also tobacco country. Notice tobacco barn in background. 







Farm Security Administration photo by Carter 


is hard work and no fun. In the 


born. But he is eager for knowledge. 
He accepts no new idea until it is 
tested. The same goes for people; he 
is suspicious of strangers until he has 
tried them. 

Because his living is hard, he has 
learned to stand up against trouble 
and to plan to avoid it. His hard life 
has also given him a salty wisdom 
and a quiet humor. 


Co-operative Spirit 

The country character is hard for 
city people to understand. Some city 
people who were traveling on a huge 
Boston & Maine bus one day this 
summer are still wondering about 
this trait of the New Englander. Their 
bus had a blowout, and the driver 
was hardly able to handle the change 
of tires by himself. None of the pas- 
sengers offered to help, and none of 
the passing tourists showed any in- 
terest except to toot their horns. But 
a young New England farmer, in a 
six-year-old truck, pulled up at the 
wheel, loosened the lugs, and 
dragged the fresh tire out of its 
trunk. He did this work in the boil- 
ing noonday sun to help the driver 
on his way. Every one of the passen- 
gers was grateful to this fellow, but 
none of them was able to understand 
why he had helped them. None of 
them thought to thank him, either. 


Cranberry Ine 
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U. S&S. Bureau of Fisheries 


Fishermen off the Massachusetts coast drawing up their trap net with its catch of mackerel and whiting. 


UTSIDE of the towns, most 

New Englanders work at the 

extractive industries. An ex- 
tractive industry might be dentistry, 
but it isn’t. For all his extractions, 
a dentist is a service worker. The 
rural New Englander works at fish- 
ing, quarrying, lumbering, and all 
kinds of farming. These are extrac- 
tive industries because they extract* 
raw materials from the earth. 

The usual picture of a New Eng- 
land farm is a small, rocky, hilly 
field which holds a few cows, chick- 
ens, a hayfield, a patch of corn, some 
dilapidated farm buildings, and a 
few gullies. If that is the picture you 
have had in your mind, dismiss it 
now. True, some farms in New Eng- 
land are like this. Taken as a whole, 
New England land isn’t the rich, 
strong-yielding good earth of the 
Mississippi valley. It is true that in 
New Hampshire and Vermont you 
see more rocks in the fields than you 
see crops. But every farm will have 


*WORDS TO THE WISE. Extract (eks- 
akt erb lo draw or pull out. From the 
Latin ¢ f here ‘ rut plus trahere 
“pu 0 i \ The adje t 
(eks-frai ) ea which draws out,” 


LOBSTER POTS stacked along the wharves and beach of a 


Maine lobster village. The pots, made of wooden slats, have cement 
weights to hold them down when they are lowered into the ocean. 


FARMERS 
AND 
FISHERS 


New England Has A 
Number of Surprises 


enough cleared land to provide hay, 
corn, and oats for enough cattle to 
keep the farmer going in the milk 
business. And the farmer will have a 
“maple bush” (a grove of maple 
trees, sometimes as many as a thou- 
sand trees on a farm), to bring him 
a tidy cash sum every spring. 

If you leave the stony fields of 
Vermont and New Hampshire, and 
drive over to Aroostook County in 
Maine, for instance, you will see a 
New England surprise. Aroostook 
County is larger in area than the 
whole state of Massachusetts. It has 
a population of 40,000. Only Lan- 
caster County near Philadelphia and 
Los Angeles County in Southern 


S. Burea f Fisheries Feder Writ Project 
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California are a match for Aroostook 
in the matter of crop values. 

Those Matanuska (Alaska) farm- 
ers who tell tall stories* about peas as 
big as watermelons have nothing on 
the people who say they have to use 
whaling gear to handle Aroostook 
trout. As for peas, Aroostook once 
turned out 200 bushels on one acre. 
They say these peas were as large as 
grapes and had pods like cavalry 
sabres. Most farms yield 80 bushels 
an acre. 

Likewise, in potatoes, Aroostook 
yields twice as much as the ordinary 
farm land. The rolling ridges of the 
county grow one-ninth of the total 
U. S. potato crop, the fourth largest 
food crop in the country. 

Everyone in Aroostook county, 
whether or not he farms, gambles in 
potatoes. Anyone with extra cash 
may buy a bin or go shares with the 
farmer in the hope that the potato 
supply from the rest of the country 
will be low enough to bring high 
prices to Aroostook. 

Aroostook potatoes sell at good 
prices about once every four years, 








*be sure to read the tall stories on pages 
11 and 12 of this issue. 


SEEDING CLAMS in mud flats along the Massachusetts coast. 


The tiny clams are brought from beds where they are very numerous 
to beds which are in need of development. Have you ever eaten clams? 
Boston 
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and at magnificent prices about half 
as often. 

Another farming surprise in New 
England is the tobacco belt in the 
Connecticut Valley, from Hartford, 
Connecticut, north into Massachu- 
setts. The leaf grown here is a high 
quality used for cigar wrappings. 
Each field is protected from wind by 
a grove of trees at its sides. A canopy 
of cheese cloth stretches above the 
plants to keep the air about them 
moist and hot, and to break the big 
raindrops so that they do not damage 
the sensitive leaves. (See photo be- 
low, right.) The leaves of these 
plants turn mild and light in the dry- 
ing barns. 

Eight and a half million people 
live in New England. Half a million 
of these live on farms. The number 
of New Englanders actually working 
in the extractive industries is 250,- 
000. Of these, 18,000 are engaged in 
fishing, which includes the catching 
of lobsters and clams. An equal num- 
ber work in the Vermont marble and 


New Hampshire granite quarries, 
and in the lumber camps of Maine 
‘ and New Hampshire. Most of this 


lumber is pulpwood (principally 
spruce), used in the making of pa- 





4-H CLUB boys, at Rutland, Vermont, taking care of their cows. 


Farm Security Administration photo by Rothstein 


per. Many paper mills are located 
along the rivers of New England, 
using the water for power and in the 
grinding and mixing of the pulp 
mash. 


Life of a Lobsterman 

You may never have seen a lob- 
ster, let alone tasted one, but several 
million people do eat them—a total 
of 30,000,000 lobsters every year. 
The best way to eat a lobster is live- 
broiled or live-boiled. Alive, a lob- 
ster is green; after broiling or boil- 
ing, he (or she) becomes red. The 
lobster, alive, is dropped into a pot 
containing a few inches of boiling 
water at the bottom. In about a half 
an hour, he is done. Broiling them 


. alive is a nastier business. The live 


lobster must be split open, and then 
placed directly under flame. Lob- 
ster-roasting on the beach is a spe- 
cial treat. You wrap him alive in 
seaweed, and drop him into the hot 
coals of your beach fire. 

Eating lobsters is fun for millions, 
but it is hard work for the lobster- 
men who don’t make very much 
money doing it. We visited a lobster 
village in Maine this summer, and 


,»stayed there a week in the cottage 


TOBACCO growing under cover in the rich tobacco fields in the Connecticut River valley, 
north of Hartford, Conn. The man in the picture is lowering the side cover, after having finished 
spraying the plants to kill the black leaf-hopper, the plant's deadliest enemy. 


Lippert 


ofa 76-year-old lobsterman. Every 
day we went out in his gasoline 
launch to pull up the traps or pots. 
(See picture of them on opposite 
page.) This lobsterman had 72 traps 
which he pulled up every day, took 
out whatever lobsters had been 
caught, rebaited the trap (with any 
sort of dead fish), and lowered the 
traps to the bottom of the ocean. 
Each trap weighs about 40 pounds. 
The lobsterman takes his catch to 
the dock, where he sells the lobsters 
to a dealer. The price varies from 
week to week, depending on “the 
market’”—which means the demand 





’. S. A. photo by Rothstein 


b 
BOTTLING milk on a Vermont farm. 


for them in re'ation to the number 
of lobsters being caught. When lob- 
sters weighing less than one pound 
are caught, they must be thrown 
back into the water. 

In a big city restaurant you would 
have to pay anywhere from $1 to $3 
for a lobster dinner. Judging by this 
high price, you would think that lob- 
stermen would be rich. But the lob- 
sterman gets only about 18 cents for 
a lobster. After paying for the up- 
keep of his boat, for gasoline, and 
upkeep of his traps, a lobsterman is 
lucky if he has $10 a week profit. 


Cog in a Big System 


One thing the tobacco farmers, the 
potato growers, and the lobsterman 
all have in common is this: they are 
all engaged in interstate, or even in- 
ternational, commerce. That is, they 
are not producing things for their 
own use: they are producing things 
to sell to America and the world. 

It used to be that a man’s welfare 
depended on his own efforts, because 
he usually worked only to supply 
himself. Today, the welfare of each 
worker is affected by the welfare of 
the whole world, because each man 
is a cog in a world-wide system of 
buying and selling. 
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Yankee Mechanics 


Great Inventions Came Out of New England. 
The Story of King Cotton’s Flight South. 


N AT least one respect, New Eng- 

land townies are just like their 
they are great 
tinkers. Think of the many inven- 
tors who came from New England. 
Elias Howe invented a sewing ma- 
chine which Isaac Singer improved 
and sold all over the world. If you 
ever travel far and wide, don’t be 
surprised to find Singer sewing ma- 
chines in huts in the African jungle 
and in the mountains of Tibet. 

Eli Terry, Chauncey Jerome, Jo- 
seph Ives, and Seth Thomas start- 
ed the making of clocks in Bristol, 
Plymouth Hollow (later named 
Thomaston, in Thomas’ honor), Win- 
sted, and New Haven (all in Connec- 
ticut). The rubber industry was cre- 
ated by Charles Goodyear at Nauga- 
tuck in 1843. 

Samuel Colt of Hartford devel- 
oped the “six-shooter,” a repeating 
revolver, and gave Dr. Horace Wells, 
in 1844, the clue for using “laughing 
gas” (nitrous oxide) in painless den- 
tistry 


country cousins: 


Triumph Over Pain 

Two years later, one of Dr. Wells’ 
pupils, experimenting with ether as 
an anaesthetic, made one of the most 
important inventions in medical his- 
tory. His name was Dr. Morton, and 
his invention was an inhalator by 
which a patient could be given ether 
and made unconscious and insensi- 
tive to pain all through a major sur- 
gical operation. Dr. Morton himself 
administered the ether to the patient 
at the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital in Boston. Today it is hard to 
realize that it was less than 100 years 
ago when people who had to be oper- 
ated on suffered the most agonizing 
pain 

Linus Yale, in 1848, worked out a 
new-fangled lock with 32,000 pos- 
sible combinations. The Yale locks 
are still made in Stamford, where 
old Linus thought them up 

At Bridgeport, in 1888, Alexander 
Graham Bell and Charles S. Tainter 


invented a dictaphone 


Eli Whitney of New England 

Did you know that Eli Whitney, 
besides tossing off a little contrap- 
tion called the cotton gin, was the 
first to use the system of making 
machines in separate parts? That 
happened in his factory at New Ha- 
ven, Conn. Separate parts are the se- 
cret of the assembly line which 
Henry Ford has made famous. Be- 
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sides speeding up the output 
of a factory, they also make 
it simpler to repair machines. 

Yankeeland is still invent- 
ing things. Besides guns, the 
Colt factory is now making 
lipstick holders, dishwashers, 
and electric switches. In Hart- 
ford you can see a machine 
which turns out screws the 
size of a dust speck. In An- 
sonia, a shop made a rubber 
belt press which weighs half 
a million pounds. In Manches- 
ter and other towns, you can 
see machines which weave 
carpets, shawls, blankets, 
towels, and other textiles in 
patterns like flowers, with 
nothing to guide them but a 
sheet of cardboard with holes 
punched in it. 

There is a plant in Hartford 
which makes propellers. At 
first, it had only one machine 
to make the propellers. Then 
its customers asked for 
twice as many propellers and 
the plant put in a second ma- 
chine. Both machines make 
the same kind of propellers. There is 
a scale in the plant which balances a 
propeller from each machine. The 
scale is so delicate that a cigarette 
paper on one side of the balance will 
throw it off center. With a heavy pro- 
peller from a different machine on 
either side, the pointer of the scale 
holds to the exact middle. 


Won't Cut Your Finger 


In Waterbury, Conn., there is a 
pair of heavy shears which are used 
to cut strips from a slab of metal one- 
eighth of an inch thick. The blades 
slice off the strips as if they were 
paper. But you can stick your finger 
into this machine and it will not cut 
you. It only cuts things which are 
one-eighth of an inch thick. 

Brass and copper have been the 
chief raw materials of the Connecti- 
cut factories for many years. The 
copper comes from the mines of 
Montana, Chile, Mexico, and Peru. 

Colt and other factories make 
plastics such as toothbrush handles, 
buttons, compacts, furniture han- 
dles, and gears. The plastics are 
made of tree pulp, soy beans, sugar 
cane and various other vegetable 
matter. Sap from tropical rubber 
trees is used in the mills of Ansonia 
and Naugatuck where they make 





Robert Yarnal!l Richie 


BRASS: At the Torrington, Connecticut, works of 
the American Brass Company, these skilled men are 
carefully slitting sheets of brass into narrow strips. 


covers of Bolivian tin for the pots 
and pans made in Berlin, Conn. 
Rogers Brothers, in Meriden, Conn., 
plate their table ware with Nevada 
silver. 


When Shuttles Fly 


At Collinsville a mill makes steel 
machetes which are used by banana 
and sugar plantation workers who 
never heard of the U.S.A. Jute, 
hemp, wool, and silk are strung into 
spinning machines all over New Eng- 
land. But of all the raw materials 
which New England brings in, not 
one comes a close second to cotton. 

For years, cotton was the jelly in 
New England’s doughnut. Today, it 
is the hole. Here is what happened. 

First, keep in mind that cotton is 
a world-wide industry. In England, 
China, Japan and India, the mills are 
as eager to sell their cloth as the 
mills of America. Even Russia is now 
growing her own cotton, and build- 
ing mills to make it into cloth. 

In U. S. cotton mills, more people 
are employed than in the automobile 
industry, or the steel industry; or 
in the mining of coal; or in all the 
rubber and paper factories put to- 
gether. 

There are a half a million work- 
ers in our cotton mills when the 
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shuttles are flying full time. There 
are 1,100 mills in the United States, 
mainly in New England and the 
South. Most of them are small mills, 
employing about 200 workers. With 
so many small mills, it is difficult for 
either owners or employees to or- 
ganize to control prices, output, labor 
conditions, or quality standards. 


Competition Among Mills 


This lack of organization makes 
for fierce competition among the 
mills. Owners risk their proper- 
ties and their profits, and employees 
their wages in the struggle among 
the mills to capture the world cot- 
ton trade. The old mills in England 
and New England are trying to serve 
the same customers as the new mills 
in India, Japan, China and our 
Southern states. 

In the days when there were no 
mills in the Southern states, New 
England had most of the nation’s 
cotton mills. In those days, cotton 
had to be woven in a fairly cool, 
damp climate. Until 1880, there were 
only a few successful cotton mills in 
the South. The New England mills 
began a boom in 1840 which lasted 
until 1920. Between 1880 and 1920, 
chemists and inventors had been 


learning how cotton could be woven 


and wages were much lower there. 

Now you might say that even if 
new mills did open in North Caroe- 
lina, Georgia, and Alabama (not to 
mention Asia), there was no reason 
for the old mills in New England to 
close. But listen to this story. 


Hindus Wash Turbans 


Several years ago the Hindus of 
British India changed one of their 
religious rules. They made the 
change because they were poor and 
because they were angry at England. 
The new rule was that instead of 
throwing away their turbans when 
they were dirty, they would wash 
them. There are 239,000,000 Hindus 
in India. When they began to wash 
their turbans, they found they didn’t 
need to buy new ones very often 
from the English mills. And when the 
Hindus stopped buying so many tur- 
bans, thousands of cotton weavers in 
Manchester, England, were thrown 
out of work. 

Maybe that story explains how 
little it takes to force a cotton mill 
to close. Perhaps the dealers stopped 
buying New England cotton because 
they could buy in the South at a 
lower price. Or perhaps New Eng- 
land customers, following 1920, 
hadn’t the money to buy cottonwear. 





Myles Standish 


COTTON HEADS: Cotton has a thousand uses, but did it ever occur to you that 


football players are made of it. Not all of them, of course! Just those in the Gilman mattress 
factory. at Gilman, Conn., where football dummies are manufactured. Here sits Mr. Gilman 
giving several of his “players” a blackboard drill in a room at the local school. 


in the cotton-growing regions. As 
more cotton mills opened in the 
South, mills in New England began 
to close down. 

There are several reasons why 
mills began moving South. One is 
that the mill owners saved the ex- 
pense of hauling the raw cotton to 
New England. Second, taxes were 
lewer in the South. Third, living costs 


OCTOBER 6&6, 1938 


For one reason or another, 3,000 
cotton mill workers lost their jobs 
in Fitchburg, Mass. Mills in Taunton 
and New Bedford followed Fitch- 
burg in closing down. In Fall River, 
26 companies closed 54 mills, and 
threw 21,000 people—half the work- 
ing population—out of work. 

Finally, the slump reached the 
$35,000,000 Amoskeag plant of Man- 


chester, New Hampshire. This plant 
had a million spindles. Its buildings 
stretched a mile and a quarter on the 
Merrimac River. Imagine the feel- 
ings in Manchester when that plant 
closed! 

But were the New Englanders 
licked. Not New Englanders! All over 
the region, small industries started 
moving into the plants which big 
cotton mills had emptied. There was 
an increase of 1,232 factories be- 
tween 1933 and 1935. There was an 
even greater rate of increase in 1936 
and 1937. 

In Waltham, fifty new firms took 
the place of a single plant that had 
closed. In 1937, New England built 
$11,000,000 worth of new factories 
and mills. The mills are even open- 
ing in the untouched rural areas. In 
Vermont, 24 new factories are em- 
ploying 2,219 hands. 


Citizens Buy Plant 

But the greatest glory (as well as 
the greatest crash), belongs to Man- 
chester, N. H. Led by Arthur Mo- 
reau, a citizens’ committee raised 
money all over town to buy the 
Amoskeag plant for $5,000,000. The 
town then leased some of the spin- 
ning machinery to a new manufac- 
turer. The water power went to the 
local electric company. This still left 
room in the huge plant for dozens 
of other manufacturers who have 
opened up in the town and are doing 
nicely. Something of the same sort 
happened in other towns. New in- 
dustries made 1937 one of the best 
years in New Bedford’s history. 

Meanwhile, Yankeeland is learn- 
ing. Massachusetts reduced taxes on 
mill properties by $900,000 last year. 
That will help to shut off one South- 
ern advantage. 

Next, Northern manufacturers 
hope that the minimum wage laws 
and the unionization of Southern 
mills will help to stop a further 


movement of factories from New 
England. 
Minimum Wage Law 
The Pepperell Company, which 


has mills in both the North and the 
South, believes that mills in both 
sections will benefit from the mini- 
mum wage law. A floor for wages 
and a ceiling for hours will prevent 
“chisellers” from taking their prof- 
its out of the pay envelope, when 
they should be selling at a reason- 
able price. 

When wages and taxes become 
equal in the North and South, the 
South will still have the advantage 
of being nearer the market. New 
England will have to think fast te 
beat that advantage. But New Eng- 
land is used to thinking fast. 
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ing to their own laws. 


AMERICA in STAMPS 


VEN if every American didn’t know 
that New England was the seat of 
our political, religious and military 
freedom, he could quickly learn it from 
a series of postage stamps the United 
States issued a few years ago. 

The colonists, who later united to 
found our country, 
were eager to assert 
their rights of liberty 
and freedom. In 1635 a 
group of settlers were 
granted a charter to 
develop the Colony of 
Connecticut and gov- 
ern themselves accord- 


Later, when a new 
king came to the throne 
of England, one of the 





lowers migrated and founded the set- 
tlement of Providence from which the 
state of Rhode Island developed. 
Four stamps were also issued to com- 
memorate the military achievements 
of the New England colonies. In 1925 
three different ones were printed in 
honor of the Minute 
Men who opposed the 
British forces in 1775. 
The 5-cent design pic- 
tures the Minute Man 
statue erected at Con- 
cord in memory of the 
farmers who could get 
ready to defend their 
country so quickly. 
(See cut.) This stamp 
is the first one in the 
world to be inscribed 





first things he did was 
to try to take away this 
Connecticut charter. 
The colonists defied 
him, and when the 
king sent a messenger 
to seize the charter by 
force, they hid the pre- 
cious document in an 
old tree that has since 
become known as the 
Charter Oak. To honor the Tercenten- 
ary (300th anniversary) of the found- 
ing of Connecticut, the Post Office in 
1935 issued a stamp upon which is 
shown a picture of the famous old tree. 
(See cut.) In addi- 
tion to safeguard- 
ing the charter of 
liberty for the col- 
onists, this tree 
was an old friend 
to the Indians for 
hundreds of years 
before. They used 
it as a landmark 
and also as a guide 
for their corn 
planting. They be- 
lieved that if they 
planted their corn 
when the oak’s 
leaves were big as a mouse’s ear, their 
crop would be plentiful. 

In 1936, the United States issued an- 
other tercentenary stamp, this one in 
honor of Rhode Island. Just as the 
Charter Oak symbolizes the political 
freedom of Connecticut, so also does 
Roger Williams stand for the religious 
freedom of Rhode Island. It is for that 
reason that a picture of that early hero 
was chosen as the subject for the Rhode 
Island stamp. (See cut.) Soon after 
the Pilgrims established Massachusetts 
they became as strict about their be- 
liefs as the English who persecuted 
them before they fled to America. 








Rhode Island Hero 


“SENSATIONAL SIX” COMBINATION! 


WER $3 CAT. VALUE FOR Sc! Six big items! (1) Big packet 

Snes teak etta (new country!) Congo, Epirus, 

fos — in full colors). boste Rice 
nen 2) 38 U.S Be 

(4) Packet Gritish ‘Gotontes 


Coronations. 
fists. Ali tor only Sc te approval 
MYSTIC STAMP CO., Dept. 9, « 









CAMDEN, NEW YORK 
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“The embattled farmers stood . .” 


Roger Williams with a band of fol- 


with poetical verse: on 

it are Ralph Waldo 

Emerson’s immortal 

words: 

By the rude bridge that 
arches the flood 

Their flag to April's 
breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled 
farmers stood, 

And fired the shot heard 
round the world. 

The two-cent value pictures the actual 
battle between the rugged farmer-sol- 
diers and the trained British redcoats 
at Lexington. These were the troops 
about which Paul Revere warned the 
colonists during 
his immortal 
ride. 

The other design 
pictures George 
Washington tak- 
ing command of 
the Revolutionary 
Army at Cam- 
bridge. When war 
had been declared 
(through the bat- 
tles of Lexington 
and Concord) the colonists formed an 
army, but lacking a leader of their own, 
they begged George Washington to 
take command. 

Vermont’s part in the freedom of our 
country is commemorated by the spe- 
cial stamp of 1927 which pictures a 
“Green Mountain Boy,” one of Ethan 
Allen’s backwoods soldiers who helped 
capture Fort Ticonderoga. 

—ErRNEsST A. KEHR 





Green Mountain 





Some readers of Junior Scholastic, not- 
ing the stamp advertising below, may won- 
der what “approvals” are. They are stamps 
sent to you, at your request, on approval; 
that is, they are sent to you for your ex- 
amination. If you want to keep some of 
them, you must send the money and the 
unbought stamps back to the dealer. The 
three dealers who advertise below will send 
you “approvals” if you answer their ads. 








APPROVAL OFFER SUPREME 


Collection of 120 different stamps, including Jubilees, 
Coronations, Airmails, Animals, Map, Australian Savage, 
Netherland Triangle, Costa Rica Diamond, ete. Only 10¢ 
to serious applicants for really fine approvals 





BILL BOYD, 3422 Tuxedo Ave., Dept. J, Cleveland, Ohie 








109 All Diff. Stamps given free to Approval App.: Se 
postage. Zephyr, 5124 George, Chicage, tlinels. 
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Lets Read 


THe WuirteE Stac. By Kate Seredy. 
Published by Viking Press, 
New York. $2. 


N JUNE, 1938, the John Newbery 

Medal was awarded to Kate Seredy 
for the most distinguished book for 
young people published during the pre- 
ceding year—The White Stag—a su- 
perlatively beautiful book in story and 
picture. Miss Seredy is an Hungarian 
who is now living in this country. She 
has illustrated many books and writ- 
ten two which you will enjoy—Listen- 
ing and The Good Master. 

The White Stag is the story of the 
migration of the Huns and Magyars 
from Asia and Europe. You have heard 
of this as the “Barbarian Invasion” 
under the leadership of Attila. In The 
White Stag you hear of the earlier lead- 
ers, the mighty Nimrod and his two 
sons Hunor and Magyar, who carried 
on for many years the search for the 
Promised Land—‘“a land rich in game 
and green pastures between two great 
rivers plentiful in fish, surrounded by 
mountains, warmed by the sun, shel- 
tered from the cold.” Hunor and Mag- 
yar married Moonmaidens and the son 
of Hunor and Tunde was Bendeguz, 
the White Eagle. When his son was 
born he was named Attila, the Red 
Eagle, to fulfil the prophecy of Hadur. 


@ Then Attila was born — the great 
grandson of Nimrod. He had learned not 
to cry when he was but a few days old. 
The only lullabies he had ever known were 
rousing war songs, battle-cries, and the 
whine of flying arrows. His only toys were 
sharp weapons and he soon learned not to 
cut himself. He was hardly old enough to 
walk when he was strapped into the saddle 
and made to ride at the side of his father 
for long, weary hours. He had learned to 
handle bow and arrow before his speech 
had lost its childish lisp. His young mus- 
cles stretched, grew taut and strong, and 
if they sometimes ached almost unbeara- 
bly no one ever knew it. Only after he had 
learned never to expect help or sympathy 
from anyone, did his father allow him to 
mingle with the men. Only then, listening 
to the tales and songs of the warriors, did 
he learn of the past of his people and of 
the future they believed in. And a great 
determination surged up in him: to find 
that land, to find the sword of Hadur, to 
make the world kneel to its power. 

Even he, powerful as he became, had 
moments of deep discouragement and 
only the White Stag of the Hun legends 
was able to help him to find the way 
across the Carpathian Mountains to the 
great valley—‘“an enchanted land.” 

—HE LEN M. BURGESS 
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OLD STORMALONG 


NE name that all good 
salts recognize with 
affection and respect 


is that of the super-able sea- 
man, bosun extra-peculiar, 
captain ne plus ultra, Old 
Stormalong — the biggest 
man that ever shipped be- 
fore a mast, the most power- 
ful deep-water sailorman 
who ever holystoned a deck. 
I’ve heard tell he was born 
in New Bedford, but some 
folks claim he came from 
Barnstable or Wellfleet, or 
some other one of those Cape 
Cod towns. 

The first time Alfred Bull- 
top Stormalong attracted 
considerable attention to 
himself was when the boat 
he was on was out for whales 
and had anchored some- 
where in the North Atlantic. 
Stormie was bosun then. The 
lookout saw what looked like 
a school of whales off on the 
horizon and Stormie ordered 
all hands for’ard to hist the 
mudhook. His men heaved 
and heaved, but they 
couldn’t get that anchor off 
the bottom. It would give a 
bit, and then something 
would pull it back down. 
Once they got it up so far, 
though, that they could see 
what was causing the diffi- 
culty. A giant octopus had 
satcheled onto the hook and 
was holdin’ on for dear life 
with a dozen legs while his 
other dozen kept tight hold 
on the bottom. 

Well, before you could say 
Jack Robinson, Old Storm- 
along dived overboard right 
on top of that octopus. Then 
there was a rollin’ and a boilin’ such 
as nobody ever saw in mid-ocean be- 
fore. The boat stood on her beam ends 
and pitched and tossed like she was 
in the middle of the great-grandad- 
dy of all the Atlantic squalls. Then, 
all of a sudden, everything was calm 
again and up came old Stormie from 
the bottom of the sea. He grabbed the 
anchor chain and came swinging 
aboard hand over hand. 

“Lift her now,” he said, as calm as 





This story and the illustration are 
from The Hurricane’s Children by Carl 
Carmer, reprinted here by permission of 
the publishers, Farrar & Rinehart, Ine. 


OCTOBER 8, 1938 


By Carl Carmer 


Old Stormalong has been known all over Massachu- 
setts for a long time from the song sailors sing about 
him. And every time somebody thinks up a good 
salty yarn it’s pretty sure to end up fastened on 
Stormie’s broad back. The old salts say that Stormie 
was “the biggest man that ever shipped before a 
mast.” That Old Stormalong was a “super-remark- 
able tar” you can see for yourself in this story. But 
remember—don’t believe everything you read here! 





you please, and the anchor came up 
as though it had been greased. “That 
fellow won’t be troublin’ another 
ship in quite a while,” he went on. “I 
tied every one of his arms in a differ- 
ent kind o’ sailor knot and he’ll be 
untyin’ ’em a long time.” 

Old Stormalong got sort of bored 
with sea-goin’ after that voyage. He 
said no boat was big enough for him, 
and he bought an inland farm over 
between Pittsfield and Holyoke. 
Folks out that way say his farm was 
so rich that if you planted tenpenny 
nails in it at night they’d spring up 
crow bars in the morning. He had as 
fine a crop o’ young Morgan colts as 


Illustration by Elizabeth Black Carmer 
He came swinging aboard hand over hand. 


there was in the state and he 
got them all in three days’ 
time just by plantin’ horse- 
hairs down on the south for- 
ty in the dark of the moon. 

About that time Stormie 
got married, but his wife 
took to complaining about 
his drinkin’ liquor made of 
equal parts of forked light- 
nin’ and brimstone. He got 
pretty tired of hearin’ her 
chatter, so one day he in- 
vented a steam wheelbar- 
row, set his wife in it, and 
away she went. He didn’t 
hear from her for forty years, 
and then it was only her 
ghost flittin’ around and try- 
in’ to bother him. Stormie 
said he didn’t mind that so 
long as she couldn’t talk. 

Old Stormalong got pretty 
homesick for the smells of 
the sea and the fo’c’sle be- 
fore he’d been on land very 
long. So he sold his farm and 
set out for the Massachusetts 
coast. He hit salt water just 
a bit to the north of Boston 
harbor and when- he got 
there he could just hear a 
sailorman’s chanty coming 
across the water from far out 
to sea. It was the crew of the 
Courser, the biggest boat in 
the universe—so big, in fact, 
that it couldn't get into Bos- 
ton harbor. It had anchored 
way outside and was unload- 
ing a cargo onto regular- 
sized boats for them to bring 
in. No sooner did Old 
Stormie hear of it than he 
plunged into the waves and 
began swimming toward it. 

Well, when Old Stormie 
climbed aboard hand over 
hand on the anchor chain, the captain 
took one look at him and said: 

“It’s Old Stormalong. You take the 
boat, Stormie. I’ll rest a voyage home 
in the arms of my wife.” 

And so Stormie became captain of 
the Courser, and they put out to sea. 

Now, the Courser was so big that 
she carried stables for hundreds of 
horses so that her men could ride 
their watches. Her masts were so tall 
they had to be hinged so that the top 
sections could be let down when the 
moon or the sun went by. Her sails 
were so big that the only flat place 
large enough for them to be made 
was the Sahara Desert. And she was 
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so big all over that she had to stay 
out in one of the oceans. 

Her rigging featured four topsail 
yards on the bowsprit, with the hal- 
yards leading down through a groove 
in the keel, up through the stern win- 
dows, and hitched to the first mate’s 
geranium box. Besides her regular 
rigging, she flew a sail something 
like a kite called a “skyfungarorum,” 
which flew seventy-five feet above 
the main truck and was made fast 
by a double-running hitch under the 
binnacle and aft, through the galley, 
to the cookstove. 

When the Courser got to mid-ocean 
on that voyage she ran into the worst 
hurricane in the last hundred years. 
Twenty-seven men working at the 
wheel couldn’t keep her on her 
course, and by the time the blow was 
over and Old Stormie-had figured out 
her position by navigation she was in 
the North Sea and southbound. The 
Courser was too big to turn around in 
the North Sea and the only chance 
she had of getting back into free deep 
water was by running through the 
English Channel, and that looked too 
narrow to let her through. 

“All hands over to soap the sides,” 
yelled Old Stormalong. 

Then Stormie took the wheel him- 
self and eased her through. The 
Dover cliffs scraped off every bit of 
soap on the starboard side—that’s 
why they’ve been so white and shin- 
ing ever since—and the Courser lost 
a little paint, but she came through, 
and Stormie let her run south for the 
Gulf of Mexico. It was while he was 
down there that he took sick from 
eatin’ six sharks for breakfast and 
died from indigestion. The boys 
sewed him up in an extra mainsail 
and slipped him overboard, 

They say the water raised three 
inches in those parts when he settled 
down to the bottom. 
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HE SWALLOWED THE ANCHOR! 
We Like Our Stories “Tall” 


HO swallowed the anchor? 
Who else could it be but Old 
Stormalong, the giant salt to 
whom even Neptune took off his hat. 

Old Stormalong is a “tall story” 
hero. He is one of a number of such 
heroes famed in American legend. 
Others are Paul Bunyan, the super- 
logger; Johnnie Appleseed, who 
brought fruit trees to the West; 
and Mike Fink, Ohio River giant. 

Tall stories are the invention of 
American workingmen. They are 
called “tall” because the characters 
and events in them are greatly ex- 
aggerated. With each new telling, a 
lumberjack, a sailor, or coal miner 
would fabricate some new tale to add 
to the hero’s record of achievement. 

People in other countries have 
made up stories for centuries, but 
usually their stories are about “little 
people”—fairies, elves, and goblins. 
But we Americans have gone in for 
bigness; we have made our tales 
“tall,” just as we have inclined to 
tall buildings and bigness in other 
things. 

Old Stormalong’s exploit with the 
anchor is one of the tallest stories 
told about him. Here’s how it hap- 
pened, so they say: It was right after 
the Courser had whitened up the 
cliffs of Dover, and was headed for 
the Gulf of Mexico. Well, the Courser 


was down among the Caribbees 
when she ran into a 100 mile gale. 
Old Stormie was doing his best te 
keep the ship on her course, but even 
he seemed to have trouble. He just 
missed Haiti, and thought he was 
safe, but just then—wham! He struck 
the Isthmus near Darien! Before Old 
Stormie knew what was happening, 
the Courser had dug the Panama 
Canal, and was sailing out on the Pa- 
cific Ocean! 

But that wasn’t the end of the 
trouble. Suddenly Old Stormie felt 
a tugging at the ship, and when he 
looked back he saw that the whole 
North American Continent was in 
tow. What must have happened was 
that when the Courser flew through 
the Isthmus that way, the anchor 
had got caught on the land. 

Stormie was furious because he 
didn’t want the continent dragged all 
over the seven seas. He gave the 
anchor chain a jerk, pulled the con- 
tinent up to the boat, and jumped 
overboard onto the land. In a second 
he dug up the anchor. 

“I’m going to put you where you 
won’t make any more trouble,” he 
shouted, “I’ll keep you with me.” 

And Stormie swallowed that an- 
chor! 

So there you have the “tall story” 
hero, Old Stormie. Now you tell onel 
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STORM ALONG, JOHN! 
The Sailors’ Song to His Memory 


TORMIE’s gone, that good old man, 
To my way, hay, storm along, 
John! 
Stormie’s gone, that good old man, 
To my aye, aye, aye, Mister Storma- 
long! 


They dug his grave with a silver spade, 

To my way, hay, storm along, John! 

His shroud of finest silk was made, 

To my aye, aye, aye, Mister Storm- 
along! 


They lowered him with a silver chain, 

To my way, hay, storm along, John! 

Their eyes all dim with more than rain, 

To my aye, aye, aye, Mister Storm- 
along! 


An able sailor, bold and true, 

To my way, hay, storm along, John! 

A good old bosun to his crew, 

To my aye, aye, aye, Mister Storma- 
along! 


He’s moored at last and furled his sail, 
To my way, hay, storm along John! 
No danger now from wreck or gale, 


To my aye, aye, aye, Mister Storma- 
along! 


I wish I was old Stormie’s son, 

To my way, hay, storm along, John! 

I'd build me a ship of a thousand ton, 

To my aye, aye, aye, Mister Storma- 
along! 


I'd sail this wide world ’round and 
round, 

To my way, hay, storm along, John! 

With plenty of money I would be 
found, 

To my aye, aye, aye, Mister Storma- 
along! 


I'd fill her with New England rum, 

To my way, hay, storm along, John! 

All my shellbacks they would have 
some, 

To my aye, aye, aye, Mister Storma- 
along! 


Old Stormie’s dead and gone to rest, 

To my way, hay, storm along, John! 

Of all the sailors he was the best, 

To my aye, aye, aye, Mister Storma- 
along! 
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Hitler Says Germany 
Wants Only Sudeten 


Events of the greatest importance to 
the peace of the world are happening 
in Europe—happening so fast that even 
the radio has a hard time keeping up 
with them. 

It takes days, sometimes weeks, for 
the real truth to be known about such 
historic events as are now revolving 
around Chancellor Hitler of Germany. 

In Junior Scholastic each week, the 
editors aim to give the news as it 
shapes up over a period of one week. 
Junior Scholastic’s editors are not in- 
terested in writing “scare” headlines. 
They do not want to arouse in you a 
hatred of any particular nation or 


people. 
In the Sept. 17th Junior Scholastic 
you read how Czechoslovakia was 


formed at the end of the World War 
of 1914-18. You also read about the dif- 
ferent nationalities which make up 
Czechoslovakia. 

Last week you read about the crisis 
which was caused when Chancellor 
Hitler of Germany demanded that 
Czechoslovakia cede her valuable Su- 
deten territory to Germany; and how 
Prime Minister Chamberlain of Great 
Britain flew to Germany to talk with 
Hitler about this problem. 

As a result of the Chamberlain-Hit- 
ler talk, England and France agreed to 
urge Czechoslovakia to give Hitler 
what he wanted. Czechoslovakia, with 
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France and England unwilling to back 


her up, could 
unwillingly. 

When the Czechoslovakian cabinet 
(government leaders) announced their 
decision to give in, great crowds of 
Czech citizens poured through the 
streets of Prague, their capital, shout- 
ing “We would rather go to war than 
be under the thumb of Hitler.” 

The popular uprising caused the cab- 
inet to resign, and a new one took its 
place, headed by General Syrovy, one- 
eyed Czech World War hero. 


only say “yes,” very 


Hitler Is Defiant 


Now Czechoslovakia was putting up 
her back. Russia repeated her prom- 
ise to help Czechoslovakia if France 
would. In France and England, crowds 
demanded that Hitler be not allowed 
to have everything his own way. 

So when Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain flew to see Chancellor Hitler a 
second time, Chamberlain asked Hit- 
ler to keep German troops out of the 
Sudeten area until the problem could 
be solved in negotiations (talking it 
over, rather than fighting it out in 
war). 

Hitler refused to do this. He wanted 
to send German troops right in. He 
gave Czechoslovakia until Oct. 1 to say 
“ves” or “no.” A “no” would mean 
war, Hitler said. 

Oct. 1 will have come and gone by 
the time you read this, so you already 
know (if you read the newspapers) 
what Czechoslovakia, France, England 
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and Russia have decided to do. We are 
writing this on Thursday, Sept. 29. On 
Monday, Sept. 26, Chancellor Hitler 
made a speech, broadcast to the world 
in which he declared again that Ger- 
many must have the Sudeten territory. 
And he added that, if Germany got 
that, she would ask for no more. 

If England, France and Russia be- 
lieved Hitler really meant that, they 
would not be so uneasy about the Ger- 
man conquest of the Sudeten area. But 
they don’t believe Hitler. They think 
that Hitler wants to keep on adding 
more and more land until all territory 
to the Black Sea has come under Ger- 
many’s power. 


Planned It Long Ago 

Years ago, when Hitler was in prison 
for having tried to overthrow the Ger- 
man Republican government, he was 
interviewed by an American reporter 
named Reed. This was in 1923, and 
Hitler then was dreaming of the day 
when he would be Germany’s ruler. 

“What are you going to do when you 
get out of here?” Reed asked Hitler. 

While Reed took notes, Hitler talked 
of his plans. He talked a lot about 
blood. Only pure-blood Germans were 
fit to live and rule the affairs of the 
great German nation. He called Ger- 
mans “creatures of God.” 

Germany must conquer by blood, 
too, he said. Germany must, if neces- 
sary, shed blood to destroy the evil 
treaty of Versailles which ended the 
World War and stole some of Ger- 
many’s richest lands. Germans must 
unite in a single nation with the Ger- 
man blood brothers in Austria and 
with Germans in every land. 

To feed her people and machines, 
Germany must conquer the wheat 

Turn to next page 
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[Continued from preceding page] 
fields of the Danube and the Russian 
Ukraine, the coal fields of Silesia (in 
Czechoslovakia), the oil fields and ore 
mines of Rumania. The seizure of these 
lands he called a Drang Noch Osten (a 
March to the East). 

Reed noticed two main ideas in what 
Hitler said. One was that the Germans 
were a special race with a great des- 
tiny. The other was that the German 
destiny must be carried out by force. 

The first of these ideas was bor- 
rowed from the early Jews, whose 
Holy Bible called the children of Abra- 
ham “God’s chosen people.” 

The second idea was just as old. It 
was the law of the jungle. Soldiers ex- 
press it by saying, “God is on the side 
with the larger cannons.” 

Later, Hitler himself wrote his ideas 
into a book called Mein Kampf (My 
Struggle). All of his plans were writ- 
ten into the book. And many of the 
plans have now been carried out. 
Czechoslovakia is next on the list. If 
Hitler wins here, will he keep his 
promise of Monday, Sept. 26th, or will 
he try to fulfill his former plans? 


New Deal Triumphs 
In Defeat of O’Connor 


The Chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee in Congress is a powerful man. 
He can’t throw a piano, but he can 
throw a monkey-wrench into the 
works of the federal government. 

When Congress is making laws for 
the United States, it has to study mil- 
lions of ideas for laws. These proposed 
laws are called bills. Everybody who 
wants something goes to his Congress- 
men and says, “There ought to be a 
law!" So many people do this that 
Congress cannot possibly consider all 
of them. Congress gives the power of 
selecting which bills should be voted 
on and which should not, to a com- 
mittee of congressmen called the Rules 
Committee. 

This Rules Committee is the most 
powerful committee in Congress, and 
the congressman who is chairman of 
this Committee is one of the most 
powerful men in Congress. 

The chairman of the Rules Commit- 
tee has been a congressman from New 
York City. His name is John J. O’Con- 
nor. He was elected to Congress as a 
Democrat, but he has never been a 


New Deal Democrat. 

Congressman O’Connor came up for 
renomination by the Democrats of his 
district in New York City last month. 
President Roosevelt asked the Demo- 
cratic voters to nominate O’Connor’s 
opponent, a man named James Fay. 

Mr. O’Connor, seeing that the Presi- 
dent was against him, wanted to play 
safe. So he also ran as a Republican. 


He lost the Democratic race to Fay, but 
he won the Republican race. Now, for 
the election on Nov. 4, he will be the 
Republican candidate opposed to Mr. 
Fa the Democratic candidate. 

Now, even if Mr. O’Connor wins the 
election, he will have to give up his 
chairmanship of the Rules Committee. 
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This will please the President and 
other New Dealers, who want some- 
body in that powerful position who 
will be more friendly toward the New 
Deal. 

Besides C’ Uvnnor, the President also 
named nine Democratic Senators he 
didn’t want to see returned to Wash- 
ington. These Senators, he said, pre- 
tended to be New Dealers but they 
were really against the New Deal. But 
Democrat voters nominated all nine 
Senators, against the wishes of the 
President. 


STAMPS ON EXHIBIT 


Postmaster General James A. Farley 
is giving stamp collectors of the U.S. A. 
a chance to see sorne rare specimens. 
He is sending a collection of stamps 
around the country for showing in 
high schools and in museums. 





Junior Scholastic wants to thank all 
boys and girls who have written 500 
words (or less) in answer to the question: 
What Is Freedom? Those who have not 
yet written their papers may still do so, 
because the contest does not close until 
Oct. 15. Write yours now, and send it to 
Junior Scholastic, 250 E. 43rd Street, New 
York, N. Y. See Sept. 17th issue, page 16. 





HEE-HAW! 


Have you met Boston Curtis? Boston 
(it is all right to call him by his first 
name) was elected to an office in the 
Republican party by the Republicans 
of Milton, Wash. Boston was put up for 
office by the town mayor, who is a 
Democrat, so the name “Boston Curtis” 
duly appeared on the ballot. 

Boston was elected, and then his 
identity was revealed. Only then it 
became known that Boston Curtis is a 
donkey. The Democratic mayor played 
this trick just to see whether the Re- 
publican voters of Milton knew what 
they were doing. 

Voters in any other part of the coun- 
try might have done the same thing. 
Very few voters know anything about 
some of the candidates they vote for. 





Dep’t of Fair Play & Accuracy. Due 
to a typographical error, the wrong pro- 
nunciation is Ben-esh. Junior Scholastic 
president) was given in the Sept. 17th 
issue of Junior Scholastic. The right pro- 
nunciation is Ben-esh. Junior Scholastic 
is grateful to Professor R. O. Hughes, 
assistant director of curriculum of the 
Pittsburgh Public Schools, for detecting 
this error and writing the editors about it. 











world. (Score one each.) 


(Score one each.) 


five each.) 


grow cigar tobacco. 


ing country. 


arc: boat, curve, light, noise. 








Score Yourself! If you answer all the following questions accurately, 
you will have a total score of 100. These questions are based on the 
contents of this issue of Junior Scholastic. After you have filled in the 
blanks, check your answers against the key on page 16. Don’t look now. 


(1.) Name ten raw materials which New England sells to the rest of the | 


(II.) Name ten raw materials which New England buys from the rest 
of the world for its factories. (Score one each.) 


(III.) Name twenty articles manufactured in New England for sale to 
the rest of the world. (Score one each.) 


(IV.) What are the ten commandments of safety for riding a bicycle? 


(V.) If the following sentences are true, mark them T. If false, F. (Score 


Katahdin is an Indian word meaning “highest place.” 
New Englanders are grim and sour; they have no 


[ ] 
E 4 
sense of humor. 
[ ] The Courser was a rowboat. 


{ ] The Connecticut River valley is an excellent place to 


{[ ] New England is for the most part a farming and fish- 


(VI.) Below are five sets of words. The first word in each set, the word 
in italics, has a meaning which is close to only one of the words which fol- 
low the colon. Draw a line under the word in each set which has the mean- 
ing nearest to the word in italics. (Score five points each.) 

broil: boil, steam, scorch, bake. 
rudimentary: mean, plain, elementary, red. 


(VIL) Name ten New England inventors. (Score one each.) 


My score 








My score 


My score 





My score 





My score ——— 





My score 
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Hurricane Strikes Death 
and Ruin in New England 


Rain fell for seven nights and seven 
days in New ‘England last week. The 
brown waters of the Merrimac and 
Connecticut Rivers swirled to danger 
levels. New England prepared for a 
flood. No one expected a storm. 

On the seventh day, the wind rose. 
It huffed and puffed and blew faster 
and faster until it was screaming a 
steady E-e-e-e-e-e! Water flew in solid 
sheets against New England’s homes. 
Streams spurted through the sashes of 
tightly closed windows. For the first 
time in memory, a tropical hurricane 
(devil wind) had struck the North 
Atlantic coast. 

The 100-mile wind uprooted giant 
trees, stripped islands of their shrub- 
bery, ripped away roofs, smashed win- 
dows, and drove a steady hail of kin- 
dling, gravel and dirt through the air. 
Power and telephone lines broke into 
a tangle of flaming wires. Business 
blocks in half a dozen cities went up 
in smoke. 

In the wake of the wind, a 14-foot 
tidal wave heaved in from the sea, 
smashing boats, flooding cellars, and 
wiping whole colonies of summer cot- 
tages off the earth. In Rhode Island, 
the wave, at a single stroke, swept 200 
refugees off the crest of a dune into 
the sound. All drowned. 

The storm’s toll added up to 700 lives 
lost. Over 20,000 were treated for in- 
juries. 12,000 families were destitute. 

Residents of Miami, Florida, had 
prepared for the storm by boarding up 
their homes. But the storm did not go 
to Florida. It swept up the coast, 
brushing Virginia, New Jersey, and 
New York City. Then it struck full 
force on Long Island at Westhampton, 
Riverhead, Shelter Island, and Fire 
Island. In Rhode Island, the towns to 
suffer most were Watch Hill, Point 
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A NEW WIND TUNNEL, 





International 


the first high pressure tunnel of its type. where experi- 


ments can be conducted to aid aviation. Dedicated at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
the tunnel has been named the Wright Brothers Wind Tunnel, as a memorial to their contribu- 


tion to the study of wind and its effect on flying. 


Judith, Portsmouth, Providence, 
Westerly. 

New Haven, Hartford, New London 
and Stonington led the casualty list in 
Connecticut. New Bedford, Buzzards 
Bay, Woods Hole, Wareham, Westport, 
Somerset, Worcester, Gardner, and 
Southbridge in’Massachusetts were hit 
hard. Damages were also heavy in New 
Hampshire at Bow, Concord, Nashua, 
Manchester, and North Weare; and in 
Vermont at Brattleboro, Simonsville, 
and Westminster. 


and 


WHERE THE WICKED BREEZES BLEW: Photo shows wateriront at New 


London, Conn., after the hurricane struck. Note sunken and shattered boats, and the debris. 
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Brakeman Throws Switch, 
Wrecking Trains Head On 


It was after midnight when the Cali- 
fornian, Southern Pacific train east- 
bound for Chicago, pulled on to a 
siding near Niland, California. The 
west-bound Argonaut was due to come 
through in a few minutes, from New 
Orleans. Engineer Mason waited pa- 
tiently for the rush of the west-bound 
train. The light was green. The signal 
arm was down. The Argonaut had a 
clear track ahead. 

Eric Jacobson, veteran brakeman, 
peered toward the distant headlight 
of the approaching train. There is a 
rule on the Southern Pacific that, when 
a train is on a siding waiting for an- 
other to pass on a single main-line 
track, the brakeman must stand at 
least 20 feet away from the switch. But 
Jacobson wasn’t thinking of that rule. 
What thoughts churned in his mad 
brain nobody knows. Jacobson himself 
is too crazed with grief to explain. But, 
with the Argonaut coming on at full 
speed, Jacobson threw the switch. 

Brakes screamed on the Argonaut 
the instant the red light flashed. But 
too late. The Argonaut’s engine 
plunged head on into the Californian 
on the 


siding. A new streamlined 
coach, third on -the Californian, was 
telescoped by a heavy baggage car. 


The locomotives crushed each other to 
scrap metal. Five coaches overturned. 


Rescue crews burned holes in the 
coaches with acetylene torches to free 
the trapped passengers. Twelve were 
found dead. Seventy-seven others 


were injured. 
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Junior Scholastic Recommends 
the New Movie 


Carefree 


AKE Ginger Rogers and Fred As- 

taire, shake them up with Irving 
Berlin tunes, add a dash of comedy— 
and what have you? Carefree, the very 
best of the Rogers-Astaire musicals. 

There’s a little more story than usual, 
and it’s funnier, but there’s still plenty 
of time for our favorite dance team 
to step out with several tricky new 
routines, the trickiest being called 
“The Yam.” Then Fred does a'new solo 
number while swinging golf clubs and 
swatting balls so neatly that all your 
grouchy golfing Uncle Jeromes will 
turn green with envy! 

Ginger is Amanda Cooper, a very 
attractive but very unpredictable 
young lady. In fact, Amanda changes 
her mind about her wedding day so 
often that her fiancé (Ralph Bellamy) 
takes her to see a psychoanalyist (are 
you word-wise?) named Dr. Flagg 
(Fred Astaire). Dr. Flagg prescribes a 


She flies with Astaire 


special diet of seafood and whipped 
cream to make her dream. 

Amanda survives the diet, and 
doesn’t dream a thing. But she falls in 
love with her doctor and out of love 
with the man she is supposed to marry. 
Things get pretty confused and it takes 
a lot of funny fixing before everybody 
can live happily ever after. But there 
are plenty of laughs, clever lines, songs 
and dances along the way 


Reading for Keeps 


Key to Test on p. 14 
(I.) potatoes, lobsters, granite, marble, lum- 
ber, tobacco, cranberries, maple syrup, cod- 
fish, oysters, sardines 
Il.) copper, silver, tin, wood pulp, rub- 
be jute, hemp, wool, silk, cotton 


(III.) guns, typewriters, hot water bottles, 
textiles, paper, locks, clocks, silverware, pro- 


pellers, compacts, lipstick holders, electric 
switches, machetes, sewing machines, pots, 
buttons, toothbrust handles, dictaphones, 
shoes, hat boats, jewelry 

(IV.) See 3rd column, this page 

cw.) Be Be we ao 

(VI.) scorch, elementary, curve 

(VII.) Howe, Singer, Whitney, Yale, Mor- 
ton, Colt, Thomas, Tainter, Bell, Terry, 
Jerome, Ives, Goodyear 
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F you are an observant person, you 

have noted the increased number of 
bicycle riders seen on the streets and 
highways these days. During the past 
two years, nearly 2% million bicycles 
were put on the road. If the bicycle 
riders had the road to themselves, 
there would be no traffic problem and 
no safety hazard, but there are also 
millions of automobiles, trucks, and 
buses using the same streets and high- 
ways. So the bicycle rider has some- 
thing to think about besides movie 
stars. 

The history of the bicycle is very 
interesting. The earliest model was 
made by a Paris photographer named 
Niepice in 1816. It had two iron wheels, 
but no pedals. The rider sat on it and 
pushed along the ground with his feet. 


The “Boneshaker” 

The first bicycle with pedals, cranks, 
and driving rods, was made in Scot- 
land by Kirpatrick Macmillan in 1840. 
The cranks were oscillating (moving 
backward and forward), and were not 
rotary (moving round and round). The 
rotary cranks came in 1865, the inven- 
tion of a Frenchman named Lallement. 
It was humorously called a “bone- 
shaker,” because it had no springs and 
the rider received many a jolt as he 
went along on the contraption. 

In 1880, the popular type of bicycle 
was the high-wheeler, or “ordinary,” 
as it was called. This had a very big 
front wheel and a smaller rear wheel. 
The rider often used a stepladder to 
get on his bicycle. Heavy wooden 
wheels gave way to lighter steel rims 
with wire spokes. 

The bicycle as we know it today, 
with two wheels of the same size, and 
geared-up transmission to the rear 
wheel, was introduced in 1876, but it 
was not until 1885 that it became pop- 
ular. The new bicycle was called the 
“safety.” 

But even so, it was a far cry from 
the modern 1930 bicycle with its brake, 





Edward Jackson 


SAFE ON A BIKE 


balloon tires, steel spring saddle, elec- 
tric lamp, and gears that can be set for 
hill climbing or level roads. It can be 
operated in perfect safety provided 
the rider is safety minded. 

There are ten commandments for 
safe bicycle riding and every boy or 
girl who operates a bicycle should 
know them. 

1. To obey all traffic regulations such 
as red and green lights, one way streets, 
stop signals and hand signals. 

2. To ride in a straight line. 

3. To have a white light on front and 
danger signal on rear for night riding. 

4. To have a satisfactory signaling de- 
vice to warn of approach. 

5. To give pedestrians the right of way. 

6. To look out for cars at crossings and 
pulling out of parking places. 

7. Not to hitch on vehicles. 

8. Not to carry another person on my 
bicycle. 

9. To keep my bicycle in good condition. 

10. Summary: Always ride carefully. 

The boys in the photograph above 
have come out from a side street into 
a busy thoroughfare with little regard 
for their safety. The driver of the car 
may also be injured in his attempt to 
avoid hitting the cyclists. 

Did you know that a bicycle is now 
looked upon as a vehicle and as such 
is supposed to obey all vehicular traffic 
rules and regulations? Bicyclists are 
supposed to know about traffic lights, 
hand signals, parking regulations, safe- 
ty zones and many other regulations, 
the same as the driver of an auto. 

If you would ride your bicycle in 
safety you must not only remember the 
ten safety commandments, but you 
must also keep your bicycle in good 
running order. See that the pedals are 
the right length; that your seat is com- 
fortable. Check your tires and test your 
brake. Remember, too, boys who wear 
long trousers should use clips to hold 
the trousers snug around their ankles. 

Epwarp J. McLAUGHLIN, 
Director, Safety Education Project, 
New York City. 
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On the television set at Radio City a drama is enacted. Note the “mike” for 
picking up sound. Could the iconscope (television camera) be called “ike”? 


RADIO LOG 


Pioneering Fields 

ISTORY shows that most prog- 

ress has been greeted with a lot 
of laughter. The first steamboat was 
ridiculed. The first “horseless car- 
riages” were greeted with jeers rath- 
er than cheers. And no one, except the 
Wright Brothers themselves, took the 
first “flying machine” seriously. Even 
radio, in its early days, was regarded 
as too much of a “stunt” to be of prac- 
tical home use. 

Now television is here (or, rather, 
just around the corner), and it is 
breaking all tradition! Nobody has 
ridiculed it; from the first, everybody 
took it seriously. People eagerly await- 
ed it, and when they couldn’t have sets 
in their home right away, they began 
to wonder what the trouble was. They 
knew that in England television was 


going into thousands of homes. What ~ 


was the trouble in America? 

England and America have different 
problems in the handling of television. 
England’s problem is to cover a terri- 
tory about the size of our state of Ore- 
gon. We in the United States want 
television to cover the 3,026,789 square 
miles that comprise our country. To 
do this would require about 70,000 
miles of special cable called coaxial. 
This cable would be used to relay the 
telecast programs. The relays are nec- 
essary over distances of 50 miles, which 
is the maximum distance a program 
can clearly be sent over the air at the 
present time. 

Within a radius of 50 miles of New 
York City, television programs can be 
picked up every day by people owning 
television receiving sets. NBC’s tele- 
vision station, W2XBS, originates pro- 
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grams in its studios in Radio City, 
sends them by coaxial cable to the 
tower of the Empire State Building 
(about a half mile away), from where 
they are telecast. Back in Radio City 
visitors in one room may see the pro- 
gram being acted out and visitors in 
an adjacent room may look at the tele- 
cast reproduction that travels in the 
fraction of a second from Radio City 
to the Empire State Building and back 
to Radio City. 


Radio Program Notes 

© One program we would put on a 
“must listen” list is called Men Against 
Death. Dr. Paul de Kruif’s writings are 
used as the basis for the dramatiza- 
tions. The September 15th and 22nd 
broadcasts told the story of the fight 
on Yellow Jack. This story is the same 
one as that used for the background 
of the movie Yellow Jack. We’ve found 
from listening to these broadcasts that 
“truth is indeed stranger than fiction” 
and often more interesting too. You’ll 


find this program on your C.BS. 
station on Thursday evenings 8 to 
8:30 p. m. 


® Word comes from NBC of a young 
lady who wrote to Robert Ripley of 
“Believe It Or Not” fame. She wrote: 
“Because you and I both come from 
Santa Rosa (California), I am going to 
ask you to do me a big favor. My hobby 
is collecting hair from famous people. 
I am sure you can spare just one little 
hair, and it means so much to me.” She 
got the hair, but Mr. Ripley warns it 
will be the last request of that kind he 
will acknowledge. Reason: He can’t 
spare any more. 

—RvuTH HOWELL 
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doesit again boys 


WITH THE BRAND NEW 
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Lephyr 


Again Corona leads the portable parade 
with the most complete and practical 
lictle four-bank typewriter you ever saw. 
Ideal for school or home typing. . . tucks 
away in travelling bag or table drawer. 
And the price (with case) is sensationally 
low... only $29.75. 

Before you buy any portable, see this 
amazing new Corona Zephyr! 


IT WEIGHS IT MEASURES 
ONLY 2 a0 

8 Ibs. 15 oz. x 2%” 
(with case) 

7 Ibs. 5 oz. 


(without case) 
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SPEEDLINE CORONA 


STANDARD - 


STERLING 
SILENT 


Up iy 





L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
Desk 9, 725 East Washington St., Syracuse, N.Y. 

I’m going to buy a Corona. Please send free 
booklet describing CF) new Speedline models 0 new 
Corona Zephyr. 


Name. 





Street 





State 














City 
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HOW TO SHOOT WITH | 
BOW AND ARROW 


Second of A Series of Lessons in Archery 


Point of Aim 

N SHOOTING with bow and ar- 

row, the archer does not aim di- 
rectly at the target. The arrow 

does not travel on a straight line, but 
makes a decided arc. This must be 
taken into consideration in aiming, 
and archers do it by selecting a point 
of aim along the ground in front of 
the target. This allowance for the are 
of the projectile must be made in any 
kind of shooting, except when shoot- 
ing point blank.* . 

We assume that, by following the 
instructions in the first lesson (Sept. 
24th Junior Scholastic), you learned 
the rudiments of drawing the arrow 
and shooting it. This week’s lesson 
will show you how to set a point of 
aim 


Step to the shooting line, take aim 
at some point about twenty yards in 
front of the target, and shoot. If the 
arrow flies over the target, move 


MARKER STICK HELD 
AT ARMS LENGTH 





\ POINT wuske ona 


| MARK IS MADE ON THE 
\ RANGE -FINDER TO FIND 
POINT-OF-AiIM AT ANY 
FUTURE TIME, AT SAME 

\ DISTANCE. 





Marking point of aim on a stick. so 


your point about a yard closer to the 
starting line and try again. Keep 
shooting and moving the point in un- 
til the arrow lands on the target. If 
the first shot falls short of the target, 
move the point of aim closer to the 
target. 

After you have located your point of 
aim, the next step is to mark it on a 
range finder so that in the future you 
can find the right spot without hunt- 
ing for it. Any white stick about six or 
seven inches long will do for a range 
finder. Stand in a shooting position 
with both the stick and the bow held 
at arm’s length in the left hand. (See 
illustration.) The bow merely steadies 
the hand. Sight the stick so that the 


*WORDS TO THE WISE. Shooting poit- 
blank meaus to aim directly at the mark 
Th cmt lone at onlv a ertain distance 
from the target, the distance depending on 
he weapon and projectile used Shooting 
point-blank in be done at a much greater 
* than with a revolver 
and a much greater distance with a revolver 
ind arrow 
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upper right-hand corner of it is in line 
with the bottom edge of the gold 
(bull’s-eye) on the target. Run the 
thumb up and down the front edge of 
the stick until the thumbnail is just 
under your point of aim, then indent 
the marker with your finger nail and 
place a permanent pencil mark there. 

The next time you want to shoot 
from that position with the same bow 
and arrows, all you have to do to find 


your point of aim is to line up your 


range finder and look for the pencil 
mark. On shooting a few arrows it may 
be necessary to adjust the point slight- 
ly, after which each arrow correctly 


shot should hit the target. 


Shooting form 


We want to add a few remarks about 


shooting form to what we said in the 


first article in the Sept. 24th issue. No 
better example of shooting form could 
be seen than that which appears in the 
photograph of Sonny Johns, national 
junior champion, which appears on 
this page (upper right). Note that he 
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POINT OF AIM 


that you can quickly find it any time. 


has evenly distributed his weight on 
both heels (not on the toes), with his 
feet about 10 inches apart. In shooting, 
all archers should mark the ground 
so that they stand in the same posi- 
tion each time 

Most beginners are troubled with 
the string striking the arm guard 
(called a bracer). The string should 
not hit the guard. The fault lies in 
holding the arm fully extended, with 
locked elbow. To get a clean shot it is 
necessary to hold this arm slightly 
bent 

Archers need protection for the fin- 
gers of the hand which grips the string. 
The protection used by most archers is 
a piece of thin leather called a tab. It 
is cut so that it fits under the three big 
fingers (the fingers which grip the 
String). 

In the next article, we will talk 
about the target and the several sys- 
tems of shooting by rounds. 

—HvuGH OLSEN, 
Tambarskelver Bowmen. 











American Bowma . teew 


ARCHERY CHAMPION 

Sonny Johns of Tacoma, Wash., 13-year-old 
junior national archery champion, is a pupil 
of the Mason Intermediate School in Tacoma. 
and is an all-around athlete. At the national 
championships, held in San Francisco during 
August, Johns turned in a remarkable per- 
formance, shooting four Junior American 
rounds without a single miss! 





Thrilling experiments 
in Chemistry, Micro- 


scopy, Physics, Biol- 
ogy Electricity, etc. 
And while you amaze 


your friends you are 
. also absorbing valu- 
VENTUR able knowledge that 
may lead to a success- 
ful businesscareer. It’s 

IN SCIENCE” 
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300 CLASS 4 CLUB PINS SHOWN IN 
BAITIANS FREE 1939 CATALNG: 


BIGGEST SELECTION, low prices, traditional Bastian quabty - the 

combrenation that has kept Basten out m front for 44 years. 

Cleae cut work distinguishes Bestan Pins and Rings anywhere 
Write for thu new catalog today’ 


BASTIAN BROS. Dept.SA Rochester, N.Y. 


















FREE CATALOG 


Finest quality Over 300 artistic designs 
Write for our attractive free catalog and select 
& beautiful pin or ring for your class or club 


Dept A. METAL ARTS CO. Rochester WY 
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_ MATCH YOUR WITS 


A Junior Scholastic’s Puzzle Page 
HEAR YE! HEAR YE! 


ALLING all puzzlers! Calling all puzzlers! Here is a chance 

to solve an interesting puzzle and at the same time learn 
about a dramatic episode in the colonial history of New England. 
First, you are called on to fill in the missing words in‘the para- 
graph below. The number of letters in each word is shown by 
the number of dashes enclosed in each set of parentheses. Now, 
when you have completed the paragraph, you will find that 
there are 37 letters in the missing words that you have filled in. 
Jumble these 37 letters around to get the words defined below 


CS 








the paragraph you have completed. There are four of these 
words, and if you define them correctly, they will fit into the 
proper spaces in the diagram to the left. Here is the paragraph: 














When the call to arms came in the early 
days of the American Revolution, Ethan 


























Allen did not ( ---- ) any time in summon- 
ing his men from their daily tasks of hoeing 
and ( ---+--- ). He made his Green Mountain 
Boys of (------- ) (+--+) that they could 








WORD BUYING 


In this puzzle the names of two New 
England states form the basis of a 
word-buying game. The names of these 
two states are spelled out in the dou- 
ble columns of capital letters below. 
Reading from top to bottom in column 
one you have RHODE ISLAND; and 
in column two you get CONNECTI- 
CUT. 

Now, forgetting all about the ver- 
tical aspect of these columns, try to 
make words from the pairs of letters 
that occur in each line, by adding the 
necessary letter or letters to each pair. 
The object of the game is to add as few 
letters as possible before or after each 
pair of letters in forming your word. 
Each letter that you add “costs” you 
one point. Thus HOT in the second line 
would cost one point, but SHOP or 
CHOW would cost two points. If no 


word can be thought of to build on the_ 


letters of any line, the penalty is 15 
points. No proper names or abbrevia- 
tions may be used, nor may any letters 
be inserted between the two that are 
given in the list. 

We think that the DT in the last 
line will be the hardest word to com- 
plete. We know of one word of seven 
letters which contains a DT 

Points 
re; eer —- 
con Mt Kees 
ans SOU Sone 
vas Swans 
shee Ee evat 
—. wees 
a ee 
cece Mile.cces 
coos NU cee 
ovals res 
TOTAL 


METTLE TTT 


OCTOBER 8, 1938 





play a very important (----) in the struggle 
for (---+--+-+-+---- iM 


Now, find the words defined below: 
DEFINITIONS 


1. Capital city of Vermont. 

2. Capital city of Rhode Island. 

3. Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cul. 

4. Woman who writes poetry. 






































DOWN THE STEPS 

Nilo iin 

F ‘BIE ‘al N 
3 2 2 

4 3 5 

5 4 4 



























































- Male offspring 

- One who makes birth or 
wealth the measure of 
worth 

4. Blessings or favors 

5. “The Hub of the Uni- 


verse” 


2. Nickname of a fa- 
mous President 

3. Bill of a bird 

4. Cooked by dry heat 


. Seize suddenly 
. Poison or scourge 


-. A vegetable (pl.) 


wh 
moh 


oo “teeta with the two-letter word in each of the diagrams above, add 
another letter and jumble these letters around to get a new word fitting 
the second definition. Then, by adding another letter to this second word, form 
another new word answering its definition, and repeat this process until all the 
diagrams are filled. If you choose the correct letters, you will find that the last 
word in each diagram will form part of the three-word name of a well-known 
New England dish, now nationally famous. 





LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


In ILLUSTRATED ANAGRAMS the 

pictures pair up: 

SCAR — SCARF 

COT —COAT 

CROW — CROWN 

PLAN — PLANE 

MOTH — MOUTH 

MANE — MAINE 

CAM —CLAM 
and the added letters between the pairs 
of pictures give you: FANEUIL. 


—= = = = = 


If you got the right connection in 
NUMBER, PLEASE! your answer is: 
THE MIDNIGHT RIDE OF PAUL 
REVERE. 

You FIND THE CITIES in Greater 
Boston: BELMONT, BEVERLY, LEX- 
INGTON, LYNN, MALDEN, MED- 
FORD, MELROSE, NEWTON, RE- 
VERE, SALEM, SAUGUS, WELLES- 
LEY and WEYMOUTH. 

The important event at the BOSTON 
SHINDIG is:. BOSTON TEA PARTY. 


Have you entered the “Let Freedom 
Ring” Contest? See details on P. 14. 
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THE MIGHTY SAGA OF FRONTIER ADVENTURE 
AS THE TIDE OF EMPIRE SWEEPS ON! 


The Pathan Tribes in Revolt! The British Residency isolated! 
The frontier seething as the mighty “Drums” of India beat a 
message of hate! Shot against the background of the mighty 
Himalayas...the perilous country of the Khyber Pass... before your 
eyes in glorious Technicolor! See the tide of battle turned as Sabu 
rides triumphant on his plunging white charger...to save his 
cherished British friends and regain his throne! A mighty epic... 
a brave love story...a majestic episode in the historic drama that 
swept India into an Empire! 







IN GLORIOUS @ 
TECHNICOLOR 


with SABU 
RAYMOND MASSEY 
DESMOND TESTER. 
ROGER LIVESEY 

VALERIE HOBSON 


wie yer” And a Cast of 3,000 

ys?" Directed by ZOLTAN KORDA 
From a story by A. E. W. MASON 
Released thru UNITED ARTISTS 
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COMING TO YOUR FAVORITE THEATRE SOON—ASK THE MANAGER WHEN 
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